THE   ARMY
confidence of an army to believe that every franc in the
treasury, and every button on the regimental coat, was
numbered.
The rise of Michel Ney and his fellow Marshals re-
sulted from Napoleon's attempt to secure his position,
and that of his imagined dynasty, by reviving the tradi-
tional forms of honour. Since the Imperial crown
could be supported only by swords, there was a certain
diplomatic value in their being the swords of a Mar-
shalate, which served as a revelation of brilliant talents
and hardihood, shining valour and ridicule, jealousy and
sacrifice, vainness and splendid endurance. And al-
though it may be impressed upon us by their facility in
lying and swearing, their frequent appearances decked
out in top-heavy feathers, coloured boots, flaming stars,
and extravagances of lace, that the light of the Marshals
hailed from Gas cony, nothing can erase the heroism
with which they led a cloud of cavalry or a column of
grenadiers. Michel Ney and his compeers of the sword
belong to the rare order of beings who may yet be
unfrocked without hurt to their reputation.
The story of the Marshalate assumes an epic signifi-
cance from the first moment of its meridian. Over it
loomed the shadow of irresistible calamity, -which some
may translate as being due to the errors of a prematurely
aged Napoleon, the dissension among his commanders,
the Spanish invasion, or the crossing of the Niemen
under the June light of i8iz. For no man defeated that
prodigy of the Revolution in arms, which, once the
scope and madness of its early inception was imparted
to the veins of Europe, turned back upon its own
exhausted spring-head. But it left behind the fever of
an incalculable dream, a dream of unity, in aimless
pursuit of which a breed of lesser men than the great
Marshals are still meeting in council.
It ended in the grand manner of poetry, with the
sadness of reminiscence and a last vague hope that yet
outlived the crowning failure. It is true that the quarrels
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